WASHINGTON^ NEW  YORK ARMY           2OS
The language seemed uncouth to a professional but the poor trooper, according to his lights, had in this matter shown more wisdom than his famous general.
Washington was very ill provided in another arm, second in importance to none on account of the peculiar nature of the region which he had undertaken to defend. To man the batteries of New York, to garrison the forts along those vast estuaries which embraced the city, and to work his field-guns in line of battle, he had but five hundred artillerymen present for duty.1 Howe commanded four times that number, perfectly equipped and disciplined, and concentrated under his hand for every purpose of war.2 On the side of the Americans in the earlier battles, round-shot and grape did little to supplement the musket-balls; and of muskets there was a poor show. Late in June, Washington's Adjutant General reported that two thousand soldiers were destitute of arms, and nearly as many more had arms " in such condition as rather to discourage than to animate the user." Three weeks afterwards, at a review of New York militia where the men were drawn up four deep, the entire rear rank in some regiments, and a great part of the centre ranks, had no firelocks. And again in August, when the same State called out its last reserves to line the river-front and guard the ferries, the Convention ordered that each man, who had not arms, should
1 In August 1776 the Returns of the Army under General Washington show 585  artillerymen.    In the same  month, out of 27,000  American infantry, only 19,000 were present for duty.   The effective artillerymen cannot have exceeded the number named in the text.
2  In 1777 Howe marched to Philadelphia with eight companies of the British Royal Artillery ;  and the war strength of a company was 250 men. There was still some German artillery left ; and it must be remembered that, in the summer and autumn of 1776, the Hessian guns and gunners, whom Washington captured in December, were still at the disposal of the English General.    For information relating to the strength of the British forces I am greatly indebted to the courtesy of Colonel Gerald Boyle ; the extent of whose researches into the military statistics of the Revolutionary war I am enabled to measure by the circumstance that he has never failed to solve any question on which I have consulted him,